THE  POSITION  OF THE   SOVEREIGN

sideration, feel it "their duty to offer. They give that advice well knowing
that they can, and probably will, be called upon to account for it by
Parliament.1

The dispute over Home Rule, which produced this memorandum,
also produced one from Lord Esher, who was advising George V:

Every constitutional monarch possesses a dual personality. He may hold
and express opinions upon the conduct of his ministers and their measures.
He may endeavour to influence their actions. He may delay decisions in order
to give more time for reflection. He may refuse assent to their advice up to
the point where he is obliged to choose between accepting it and losing their
services.

If the Sovereign believes advice to him to be wrong, he may refuse to take
it, and if his minister yields the Sovereign is justified. If the minister persists,
feeling that he has behind him a majority of the people's representatives,
a constitutional Sovereign must give way.

It is precisely at this point that the dual personality of the Monarch be-
comes clear. Hitherto he has exercised free volition, he has used his preroga-
tives of criticism and delay, of personal influence and remonstrance. At a
given moment, however, when he is forced to choose between acquiescence
and the loss of his minister, the Sovereign automatically, under the Consti-
tution which by the Constitution Oath he has sworn to maintain, ceases to
have any opinion.

The King can do no wrong. This cannot be said of anyone who is a free
agent. Within certain limits, and under certain circumstances, the King
ceases, constitutionally, to be a free agent. Hence the meaning of the preg-
nant phrase, the King can do no wrong. With due regard to the security of
the Throne, the Sovereign cannot retain the final right of private judgment.

Has the King then no prerogatives?

Yes, he has many, but when translated into action they must be exercised
on the advice of a minister responsible to Parliament. In no case can the
Sovereign take political action unless he is screened by a minister responsible
to Parliament.

This proposition is fundamental, and differentiates a constitutional mon-
archy based upon the principles of 1688 from all other forms of government.

No one acquainted with the inner working of the Constitution can doubt
the enormous powers retained and exercised by the Sovereign. In the domain

1 The rest of the memorandum deals with the dismissal of ministers, and is discussed
in the next chapter, below, p. 408. For the King's acceptance of Mr Asquith's quoted
principle, and his qualification to it in the circumstances of the case, see Nicolson, King
George V^ pp. 225-6.
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